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students of limited English proficiency at three New York City high 
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proficiency in Creole, French, and English. The major program goal 
was to expedite English and native language skill acquisition through 
bilingual instruction which "encouraged the development of a positive 
self -concept based on the exploration of cultural heritage and the 
development of a positive career orientation." Dropout prevention was 
a major focus. Most students initially were placed in the ninth grade 
ad then were mainstreamed on an individual basis upon demonstrating 
fficient academic progress. In addition to the student services, 
tnis program supported staff development activities and some parent 
participation. Student achievement data indicated that the program 
had variable success in area of performance, but attendance rates of 
project students at each site were higher than those of the general 
school populations. A number of recommendations were formulated 
regarding needs assessment, resource sharing with schools, 
administrative and record keeping concerns, assessment of student 
achievement and student attitudes, more basic skills instruction, 
parent participation, materials development, and establishment of 
staff resource centers. (GO 
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A SUMMARY OF THE EVALUATION 
FOR PROJECT L'OUVERTURE 



This multi-site project, in its third and final year of funding, served 
annroximately 350 Haitian students of limited English proficiency at three 
Mew York City high schools. The sites included Prospect Heiqhts and George 
Winqate High Schools in Brooklyn and Sprinqfield Gardens High School in 
Gueens. All proqram students were recent immigrants from Haiti. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent, spoke Creole at home as their native language. Most of 
the students reportedly spoke and understood French with varyinq degrees of 
proficiency. The students varied considerately in English language proficiency, 
ability in the native language, and overall academic preparedness. 

The major proqram goal was to expedite the acquisition of English- and 
native-1 anguaqe skills throuqh bilinqual instruction which "encouraged the 
development of a positive self-concept based on the exploration of cultural 
heritaqe and the development of a positive career orientation." The project 
proposed to use instructional assistants to tutor potential drop-outs in- 
dividually or in small qroups on a pull-out basis to supplement the existinq 
basic bilinqual instructional proqrarns at each site. However, at Prospect 
Heiqhts and Sprinqfield Gardens, there were no basic bilinqual proqrarns 
Project L'Ouverture became the basic skills proqram at these sites, con- 
centratinq on servinq the needs of all Haitian LEP students rather than 
working exclusively with potential drop-outs. Most of the students were 
initially placed in the ninth grade and were then ma inst reamed on an individ- 
ual basis upon demonstrate nq sufficient academic progress; 

Project L'Ouverture was centralized under the jurisdiction of the Hi qh 
School Division of the New York City Public Schools. Title VII funds 
supported all project staff positions. In 19RP-R3 these included: the 
project director at the central office, three teachers assiqned as qrade 
advisors/curriculum -specialists,- four educational assistants, one student 
aide, and one family assistant. The proqram suffered from a series of 
administrative difficulties from its outset. A new project director- was 
appointed in Auqust, 1982 and since this individual was also responsible for 
three other Title VII proqrarns, an assistant director was recruited to 
assume responsibility for the project. 

Development activities for staff members included attendance at pro- 
fessional conferences, workshops , and university cou rses. Al though the 
project proposal cited specific qoals in the area of curriculum development, 
there was no evidence of progress in this area. Parents of participatinq 
students attended h i qh school equivalency classes and were involved in 
special celebrations at each site. However, there appeared to be little 
effort to involve parents in other tynes of school and pron>m-~fnnctinns. 

Students were assessed in English language development (Criterion 
Referenced Enqlish Syntax Test); growth in their mastery of the native 
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language (teacher-made examinations); mathematics, science, and social 
studies (teacher-made examinations); and attendance (school and program 
records). Quantitative analysis of student achievement indicates that: 

--Project students at George Wingate mastered an average of 2.11 
CREST objectives per month in the fall and 1.14 CREST objectives 
per month in the spring. 

--At Prospect Heights, project students mastered 1.46 CREST objectives 
per month in the spring. 

--Available data on student performance in E.S.L. classes revealed 
overall passing rates at George Wingate which ranged from 64 
percent (transitional and mainstream levels) to 100 percent (one 
student) at the advanced level, 

--Overall passing rates in native language studies classes were 83 
percent in the fall and 7G percent in the spring. 

--Overall passing rates in mathematics classes were 73 percent in the 
fall and 70 percent in the spring. In science, the overall 
passing rates were 86 percent in the fall and 83 percent in the 
spring. In social studies, the overall passing rates were 90 
percent in the fall and 87 percent in the spring. 

--Project students at each site demonstrated higher attendance rates 
than the general population of each school. 

The following recommendations are offered for future projects serving 
simi lar populations: 

--Conducting a needs assessment prior to site selection to ensure 
that program resources are placed where the greatest ' >ed exists 
and to determine the most strategic ways to utilize t'.ese resources 
on site. This should be done cooperatively by project staff and 
school administrators in an effort to promote better working 
relationships. " \ 

--Having the Division of High Schools enter into more formal agreements 
with schools who elect to participate in centrally administered 
programs to ensure that school resources will be provided as a 
basis for project functioning; 

••-Ensuring that central project directors are freed of multiple 
administrative responsibilities and demands which prevent their 
working full-time with the project; 

--Meeting wi th participating school administrators and staff members 
to formulate site-specific policies of language use for instruction 
based on assessed student needs; 
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Pesinninq future proposals to emphasize basic skills development 
for Haitian students in New York City hi qh schools a need 
clearly demonstrated by the L'Ouverture experience; 

Establishing a cent ral system to qather and record information 
about the academic proqress of proqram students in the form of 
individual student files containinq test scores, entry and exit 
information, follow-up services, and attendance fiqures; 

•Haviriq central Board of Education decision-makers consider developing 
maqnet programs at chosen high school sites to concentrate services , 
for smaller lanquaqe qroups with varvinq subpopul ations ; 

•Fnsurinq that in future projects, all student achievement is 
assessed as proposed, and that data are reported completely and 
accurately; 

•Considerinq more reliable measures of student attitudes toward 
school and native cultural heritaqe such as attendance rates or 
post-hiqh school plans, rather than an attitude scale; 

•Makinq qreater efforts to involve parents in program and school 
activities such as E.S.L. classes; 

-In the development of curricula, focusinq on the translation and 
adaptation of instructional materials which directly meet student 
needs. The project should share resources in order to avoid 
duplication of efforts; 

-Establ ishinq a resource center at each site so that students have a 
place where they feel comfortable and can receive encouragement* 
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I. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



Project L'Ouverture was a multi-site program designed to serve newly- 
arrived Haitian immigrants by supplementing the existing basic bilingual 
instructional services at each site wi th individual or siaal 1 group tutoring, 
on a pull-out basis. These instructional services were to include English 
as a second language (E.S.L.), native language skills, basic skills, 
content-area subjects, and cultural heritage. Non-instructional services 
were to include guidance, staff development, curriculum development, and 
parental involvement and education. 

The project had as objectives: 



1. to provide a program of instruction that would enable students to 
improve their reading ability in English and in their native 
language; 

2. to provide a positive self-concept based on exploring students' 
cu ltura 1 heritage; 

3. to increase, academic achievement; 

4. to encourage bilingual students to continue their studies and to 
graduate; 

5. to obtain more effective articulation between the lower schools 
and the high schools; 

6. to train staff so that they would be more aware of the needs and 
problems of the students in the program; 

7. to enlist parental support; 

8. to increase student attendance; 

9. to establish a bilingual career center at each site; 

10. to provide bilingual instruction in basic ski lis and positive 
career orientation; 

11. to foster the acquisition of marketable skills in the fields of 
health, international trade, law enforcement, and foreign service; 

12. to help students understand the ways in which bilingualism could 
work for them by using successful bilingual individuals as 
student ro le mode Is ; 

-13. to develop positive work habi ts and self-esteem; 

14. to encourage students to acquire practical skills by providing 
on-the-job experience or bi lingua L executi ve internshi ps in.. 

international trade, foreign service, and law enforcement; 

15. to articulate bilingual education with community, state, and 
federal efforts for employment and career education. 



Specific student-achievement objectives included the following: 

1. an increase in English proficiency (an average of one objective 
mastered per month) as measured by the Criterion Re fe renced 
English Syntax Test ; 

2. a significant increase in native- language achievement in Creole 
on a teacher-made test. 

-2- 
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Additionally, 70 percent of the students would receive: 

1. scores of 65 or above on the New Yor'k State competency tosl.s in 
French or third year Regents Examination; 

2. passing grades on the Mew York State reading and writing competes / 
tests; 

3. scores of 65 or above in mathematics, science, and socia l studies on 
teacher-made tests, city-wide, or Regents Examinations; 

4. at least one unit improvement in attitude toward cultural heritage on 
a seven-point program-developed scale, 

5. at least one unit improvement in attitude toward school on a seven- 
point program-developed scale. 

In addition, the participating students' drop-out rate would be lower, 

and their attendance rate b/igher than the corresonding rates of mainstream 

students. 

ORGANIZATION AND STAFFING 

The project's administrative office was located at P. Si 188 on the 
Lower East Side of Manhattan where several centralized projects are housed. 

The program suffered from a series of administrative difficulties fror.i 
its outset, which" resulted in the original director's taking sabbatical 
leave in August of 1982. At that -time, the present director was asked by 
the Division of High Schoo Is to assume responsibility for the project, 

A backlog of unresolved administrative problems absorbed a great deal 
of time and since the project director was also responsible for three other 
centrally administered Title VII programs, an assistant director was re- 
cruited to assume administrative responsibility for the project, never- 
theless, dealing with these problems had an impact on the central staff's 
ability to conduct program activities and spend time at thw participating 
si tes. 

.3. 




Ten positions were provided by Title VII funding: the assistant project 
director at the central office (who also had responsibility for directing 
another Title VII program, Project KANPE), three teachers assigned as grade 
advisors/curriculum specialists (one per school site), four educational 
assistants, one student aide, and one \ ni ly assistant (see Figure i). 

The responsibilities of the assistant project director incorporated all 
administrative aspects of the program, including communicating with prin- 
cipals at each site concerning students' needs and developing strategies for 
meeting those needs, and organizing and conducting meetings of the project 
staff and the assistant principals assigned to implement the program. 
Curriculum and staff development activities were also to be coordi nated' by 
the director. 

Each school was to assign an assistant principal to oversee the program 
on site. The responsibilities of the assistant principal were to include 
working with the project director to develop policies and procedures appro- 
priate to the needs of the particular site. In addition, the assistant 
principal was to work with the project's on-site grade advisor/curriculum 
specialist and other project staff. At Prospect Heights, responsibility for 
overseeing the project was assigned to the assistant principa T for business 
subjects; at Springfield Gardens and Wingate, responsibility fell to the 
assistant principals for guidance. 

The. project grade advi sor/curricu.lum specialist, provi ded some super- 
vision of project staff at each site. At Springf ield'Gardens' arid Wingate, 
the grade advisors/curriculum specialists were viewed as the official 
counselors for the Haitian students. At Prospect Heights, the mainstream 



quidance counselor was in charqe of academic placement for Haitian students; 
this year, however, as. a result of previous difficulties, the quidance 
counselor worked with the educational assistant for placement purposes. The 
project qrade advisor/curriculum specialist provided supplemental quidance 
servi ces. 



FIGURE 1 



ORGANIZATION OF PROJECT L 1 OUVERTURE 



PROSPECT HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL 



Principal 



AP for Business Subjects 



1 Grade Advisor/Curriculum Specialist 



1 Educational Assistant 



1 Student Aide 



SPRINGFIELD GARDENS HIGH SCHOOL 



Principal" 



AP for Guidance 



1 Grade Advisor/Curriculum Specialist 

. I . 

1 Educational Assistant 



1 Fami 1y Assistant 



WINGATE HIGH SCHOOL 



Principal 



AP for Guidance 



1 Grade Advisor/Curriculum Specialist 



2 Educational Assistants 



PROJECT 
DIRECTOR 



ASSISTANT 
PROJECT ' 
DIRECTOR 



lines of communication 
lines of supervision 
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II. PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



SITE SELECTION 

Four sites were identified in the program's original proposal to receive 
Project L'Ouverture's services. As a result of budgetary revisions made 
during grant negotiations, one proposed site -- Washington Irving High 
School -•- was eliminated. In addition, Wingate replaced Erasmus Hall 
because the latter' s Haitian students were served by another Title VII 
program, Project KANPE. In 1982-83, the schools served by Project L'Ouverture 
were Prospect Heights, Springfield Gardens, and George Wingate. 

IDENTIFICATION OF PARTICIPANTS 

The proposed criteria for project entry were a score below the tenth 
percentile on the English version of the Language Assessment Battery (LAB) 
and a score of 6.5 grade equivalents or below on the New York Ci ty Reach' ng 
Test . The participants were to be potential drop-outs from low- income 
families who were preparing to enter the job market after high school. They 
were to be considered drop-out risks on the basis of age (16 years or 
older) , poor attendance, and low academic- performance. ■•■ 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

The project proposed to serve 375 students. In 1982-83, according 
to data provided to the Office of Educational Evaluation, the project served 
40 students at Prospect Heights out of a Haitian population of 500 and a 
school population of 3,200. At Springfield Gardens, all 125 Haitian students 
were served by the project out of a school population of 3,000. At Wingate 
High School, the project served 158 Haitian students out of a Haitian 
population of 400 to 600 and a school population of 2,650. 

-7- 
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Thirty-seven percent of the project students spoke Haitian-Creole at 
home as their native language; over sixty percent of the students were 
reported to speak and understand French with varying degrees of proficiency. 
Table 1 presents the native languages of project, students by site. 

All of Project L 'Ouverture' s students were immigrants. In fact,. in 
1982-83 approximately 60 percent of the students were new to the project 
(see Table 2). Students' educational histories varied considerably. Many 
had suffered interrupted schooling or because of a lack of educational 
opportunities in Haiti, had received fewer years r c education than their 
grade level would indicate. Although school is taught in French in Haiti, 
many project students who completed eighth or ninth grade in Haiti did not 
speak, write, or understand French. In essence, they were illiterate. Such 
was the case with approximately 30 students at Wingate who were classified 
by the school as monolingual Creole speakers. The rest of Project L 'Ouverture' s 
students at Wingate were classified as bilingual; they understood or spoke 
French and were on the way to English comprehension. 

Many project students were overage for their grades. Over 80 percent of 
the ninth graders at both Prospect Heights and Wingate fell in this category 
(see Table 3). One -reason for the high percentage of overage students was 
that Prospect Heights automatically placed every entering Haitian student in 
the ninth grade regardless of school records, test scores, or aptitude. 
Wingate followed the same placement procedure until this year. 

The fact that there were so many overage students has implications ( >r 
interpreting student outcomes, setting standards for expected rates of 
growth, as well as planning supportive services at each project site. 
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Some overage students might have missed a year or more of school, and as a 
result, might have lacked cognitive development in their native language. 
This fact. is significant in that it might have affected these students.' 
ability to acquire oral and. literacy skills in English. 



TABLE 1 

Native Language of Project Students by Site 



Schoo 1 


Hai tian-Creole 


French 


Prospect Heights 


40 


0 


George Wingate 


31 


127 


Springfield Gardens 


50 


76 


TOTAL STUDENTS 


121 

(3 7%) 


203 
(63%) 
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TABLE 2 

Time Spent in the Bilingual Project 3 
(As of June 1983) 



Time Spent in 

Dl 11 nyUa 1 r lOJcC L 




Number 
uraae xu 


of Students 
uraae 11 


brace ic 


I ota is 


<1 Academic Year 


15 


0 


0 


0 


15 


1 Academic Year 


105 


15 


19 


4 


...143 


2 Academic Years 


25 


24 


17 


4 


70 


3 Academic Years 


4 


9 


12 


2 


27 


4 Academic Years 


1 


0 


. ; 3 


4 


8 


5 Academic Years^ 


0 


1 


2 


2 


5 


TOTALS 


150 


49 


53 


16 


268 



a Rounded to the nearest year. 

Reflects participation in previous bilingual program. 



\ 

\ 
\ 
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TABLE! 3 

Number of Project Students by Age and Grade 
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Age 


uraQe y 


uraae iu 


uraue 11 


uraae ic 


rota 1 






o 
u 


n 
U 


u 


c 
0 




21 


j 


1 
1 






16 


28 


13 


6 


1 


48 


17 


22 


13 


16 


14 


65 


18 


25 


9 


18 


9 


61 


19 


33 


6 


9 


10 


58 


20 


17 


3 


6 


8 


34 


21 


3 


2 


8 


3 


16 


22 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


TOTAL 


155 


49 


64 


45 


313 



Note. Shaded boxes indicate expected age range for grade. 



Overage Students 
All Sites 



Number 


129 


33 


41 


21 


224 


Percent 


83.2 


67.3 


64.1 


46.7 


71.6 


Number 


28 


Prosj 

0 


ject Heights 
1 


1 


30 


Percent 


84.8 ■ 


0 


100 


33.3 


81.1 


Number 


84 


_ Geoi 

14 


*ge. Wi ngate 
22 


8 


128 


Percent 


85.7 


77.8 


78.6 


66.7 


82.1 


Number 


17 


Springfield Gardens 
19 | 18 


12 


06 


Percent 


70.3 


57.6 


51.4 


40.0 


55 




III. INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 



OVERVIEW 

The project's educational assistants, working closely with classroom 
teachers, were to tutor potential drop-outs individually or in small groups 
on a pull-out basis. In this way, the project proposed to supplement the 
existing basic bilingual instructional programs for Haitian students of 
limited English proficiency (LEP) at each site. In the final year of the 
project, however, as in the previous years, the project staff found that 
at the participating sites, the actual needs of students were much greater. 
Therefore, staff members did not single out potential drop-outs but worked 
with a 11 Haiti an LEP students. A description of the instructional services 
at each school site follows. 

PROSPECT HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL 

Prospect Heights is a comprehensive four-year high school with a primarily 
black student body. The student population comes from an area of Brooklyn 
that extends from Eastern Parkway and Nostrand Avenue to Clarkson Avenue. 

Although no needs assessment was conducted at Prospect Heights prior to 
the project-' s i nception, the principa 1 was approached in January 1981 by the 
Division of High Schools and was offered support services. The project 
started in February 1981. The school, however, had no Haitian bilingual 
instructional program, although there were Creole- and French-speaking 
Haitian teachers among its faculty. 

Project staff at this site included a grade advisor/curriculum specialist, 
an educational assistant, and a student aide. The assistant and aide 
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reported. to the grade advisor/curriculum specialist, who in turn, reported 
to the assistant principal in charge of business subjects. 

The grade advisor/curriculum specialist, in theory, had responsibility 
for advising project students, teaching two classes, supervising the other 
project staff, and acting as liaison between the school and the project. 

In addition to tutoring students, the educational assistant assumed 
responsibilities in several other areas as the need arose. He functioned as 
the family assistant, making contacts with the parents of project students, 
counseled individual students, and also worked closely with the assistant 
principal for business affairs on student placement. 

Prior to entering the project, Haitian students were interviewed by an 
Eng lish-speaking counselor who evaluated their past performance. On the 
basis of. this assessment, students were placed in the appropriate ninth- 
grade classes, with the approval of the subject-area chairpersons. Haitian 
students were not tested in either Creole or French. In addition, the 
English version of the LAB was administered in the fall of the school year. 
Despite several attempts to get documentation from this school about LAB 
test results, student achievement, or exit criteria, none was obtained. A 
member of the evaluation team was referred to at least four different people 
who had no information regarding these data. 

Most students were found to need work in basic skills and were schedule! 
for three one-credi t classes (E'.'S.L. /"fundamental mathematics taught in 
English, and global studies) and three no-credi t c lasses (E.S.L., native 
language arts in the form of French 1, and French 2, 3, or 4). 
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Project students were placed in French classes designed for English- 
speaking students which u^ed materials and methods geared to students with 
little or no exposure to French. Observation by a. member of the evaluation 
team of the native language arts (French 1) class revealed that the class 
was taught in French as opposed to Creole and that the subject matter did 
not include Haitian culture. As the class was closer to introductory 
French, it was inconsistent with the project's stated goals. 

Students interviewed by a member of the evaluation team stated that they 
felt both the classes and the teachers were demeaning; many students did not 
even speak French, nor were they interested in learning it. In addition, 
the older students felt they were wasting time and losing what they had 
learned-previous 1y by being kept back. The teachers, however, believed that 
the students needed to master French. The evaluation team noted the need 
for greater communication about and understanding of the needs of Haitian 
students in all academic areas at this site. As a result of the work of the 
project's educational assistant, however, at the end of the academic year, 
the school verbally agreed to administer tests in French for more appro- 
priate student placement. 

The student aide worked with the rest of the L'Ouverture personnel to 
provide support services to the Haitian students through a pull-out tutorial 
program. Since there was no documentation of these services available, it 
is impossible to" dnv conclusions "about the implementation or effectiveness 
of this tutorial program. 

Students interviewed regarded the project staff highly and praised their 
efforts in trying to get them transferred to upper level classes. Several 
letters had been sent to the school administration by Haitian parents asking 



why their children had been automatically placed in the ninth grade. The 
L'Ouverture staff had supported these parents, and the students seemed 
appreciative. 

There was excellent rapport between the educational aide/family assistant 
and the school's administration. As stated, he was the catalyst for getting 
entry and placement criteria changed to include French tests and worked 
closely with the assistant principal for business/guidance to advance 
project students to higher grades. However, there appeared to be a lack of 
communication among the school staff members about the purpose of the 
project and the needs of its students even though staff members had daily 
contact with project students. 



SPRINGFIELD GARDENS HIGH SCHOOL 

This is a four-year high school serving a mixed population, primarily 

composed of black, white, Hispanic, and West Indian students living in a 

residential area of Queens. The school serves about 3,000 students, and the 

majority are college-bound. All 125 Haitian students attending Springfield 

— < J ' 

Gardens received Title VII services. 

A needs assessment was- not conducted at this school prior to project 
inception. When the Division of High Schools approached the principal in 
February 1981 to offer supportive services, he accepted. However, had a 
needs assessment been done, a program for gifted students might have been 
considered more appropriate for this population. 

Project staff at this school included a grade advisor/curriculum special- 
ist, an educational assistant, and a family assistant. 
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The grade advisor/curriculum specialist was responsible for project 
implementation. She reported to the assistant principal for guidance and 
maintained close communication with the chairman of foreign languages and 
the school principal. She was also responsible for counseling students, 
evaluating academic records from Haiti, placing students, supervising and 
training project staff, teaching a Haitian literature and an E.S.L. class 
temporarily, and providing tutorial services. 

The educational assistant, a certified teacher, tutored program students, 
assisted the foreign language chairman in French classes that included 
Haitian students, and did clerical and administrative work. The family 
assistant worked with individual students on a tutorial basis and helped the 
attendance office. • 

The school had no tax-levy Haitian bilingual instructional program. 
E.S.L. was offered at two levels and was available only to those students 
most in need. All Haitian students were programmed for French class, since 
most were fluent in French. The entry criterion for Project L'Quverture at 
this site was the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test . Students moved 
out of E.S.L. classes quite rapidly as they made progress measured twice a 
year by CREST testing 

Most project students took native language arts which focused on Haitian 
literature. A member of the evaluation team observed this course. The 
subject of the lesson was a Haitian novel being read by the entire class. 
Most of the lesson was conducted in French since a majority of the students 
were fluent enough to be reading an advanced novel in French. 
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This school was the best organized of all project sites in terms of 
record keeping. There were good working relationships between project 
personnel and the school administration. In addition, communication be- 
tween the assistant project director and the school was excellent, possibly 
because this individual had been the grade advisor/curriculum specialist 
during the project's second year. 

■ Students stated that they felt free to come to the resource room and 
appeared to have developed an excellent rapport with project staff. No 
students dropped out of the project and, as indicated in project records, 
the attendance rate was high among project students. The school also had an 
active Haitian club, supervised by the project grade advisor/curriculum 
"specialist. 

GE ORGE WING ATE HIGH SCHOOL 

Wingate is a comprehensive four-year high school with a student popula- 
tion primarily composed of black/West Indian students coming from Districts 
17 and 18 and parts of Brownsvi lle in Brooklyn. About 400 to 600 Haitians 
are part of the total school population of 2,650. There are 158 students 
who participated in Project L'Ouverture. 

No needs assessment was conducted prior to the project's inception at 
this site. The school had previous Title VII funding for a program for 
. Haitian .students during, the years 1975 to 1980. . The. prlnc i pa l was. approached 
by the Division of High Schools in the spring of 1981 and was offered 
supportive services for Haitian students through Project L'Otiverttire. 

The school had a tax- levy bilingual program for basic instruction whkh 

was part of the foreign language department. The teaching staff numbered 

» 

_ • 17- 
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160 and eight of the teachers were bilingual in French and/or Creole. 

Students who scored below the twenty-first percentile on the LAB were 
eligible for the bilingual program. All students were automatically placed 
in the ninth grade, although they might be transferred at the end of their 
first term as a result of their progress or on the basis of their previous 
academic record in Haiti. . 

The school classified those students who were illiterate, did not speak, 
read, or write French, and only spok? Creole as' monolingual. Students who 
had some knowledge of French were classified as bilingual. 

Bilingual content-area classes were taught in Creole. Project L'Ouverture 
services supplemented these classes and were offered on an individual basis. 
-Although most students were referred for pul 1-out tutorial services by their 
classroom teachers, some came through word-of '-mouth. 

The project staff at this site included a grade advisor/curriculum 
specialist and two educational assistants. The grade advisor reported to 
the assistant principal for guidance or the assistant principal for administra 
tion, depending on the issue. The grade advisor/curriculum specialist 
counseled all 250 program students and taught a French class. As a result 
of the heavy work load, the grade advisor/curriculum specialist had little 
or no time for addi tiona kresponsibi 11 ties. 

The educational assistants helped in the classrooms and did administra- 
tive work. Since there was no" resource room, students came to the foreign" 
language department to work with the educational assistants. The project 
grade advisor/curriculum specialist was located in a different area with the 
school's other grade advisors. 
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In spite of the overwhelming amount of work, the grade advisor/curriculum 
specialist was credited with moving students out of the program when they 
were ready for mainstream instruction instead of holding them back as was 
reportedly done previously. Based on interviews with school administrator:, 
both the school and the program gained from the grade advisor's continued 
efforts in the areas of counseling and record maintenance. The students 
appeared to have a good rapport with this individual and very high respect 
for her. Although data for documentation were requested, none were given. 
However, interviews with school administrators and teachers indicated that 
the project was functioning effectively. 
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IV. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 



STAFF DEVELOPMEN T 

The proposal predicted that as a result of participation in the project, 
staff members would demonstrate professional qrowth; specifically, that 90 
percent would attend courses, workshops, and conferences related to bilinqual 
education. In addition, staff would be trained to be more aware of the 
needs and problems of project students. 

Staff members attended an evaluation conference and a computer literacy 
workshop at Hunter Colleqe, a technical assistance workshop sponsored by the 
Office of Rilinqual Education, and the project director held workshops to 
teach the writinq of Creole for teachers at Winqate. In addi tion, several 
project staff members enrolled in colleqe courses: at Prospect Heiqhts, the 
educational assistant took courses toward a masters deqree in psychology at 
Rank Street Colleqe; at Sprinqfield Gardens, two project staff members 
enrolled in courses in Haitian lanquaqe and literature and chemistry and 
physics at Rank Street Colleqe and Lonq Island University, respectively; at 
Winqate, the 'student aide attended courses in French and psychology at New 
York Technical Colleqe. In addition, the assistant project director attended 
a three-credit field seminar arid a course in qroup counsel inn at Rank Street 
Colleqe. 

Rased on both interviews and documentation of tuition oaid for by the 
project, it is evident that the staff has demonstrated professional qrowth. 
As a result of their attendance at conferences, workshops, and colleqe 
courses related to bilinqual education, the staff has demonstrated an 
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increased capacity to address the needs and problems of program students. 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Accordinq to the project proposal, curricula were to he developed in the 
followinq areas durinn the second and third years of the project: three 
levels of applied E.S.L., native lanquaqe arts (French/Creole literature), 
and international studies (literature, social studies, and career education). 
In addition, New York City Roard of Education curricula in interdisciplinary 
math, business math, accountinq, business skills, computer science, and 
career education were to be translated and adapted into French and/or 
Creole. Durinq the 1982-83 academic year, there appeared to be no onqoinq 
curriculum development activities; however, curriculum in practical record 
keepinq and E.S.L. were proposed for development durinq summer, 1983. 

RESOURCE ROOMS 

Sprinqfield Hardens maintained a resource room where project activities 
were conducted and where Haitian history and literature books purchased with 
project funds were kept. The students felt comfortable usinq this area and 
used it frequently. The facilities were found to be adequate. 

At Prospect Heights , the- staff worked out of a small office, but there 
was no resource room. At Winqate, the staff used whatever room was ivailable 
on a particular day. 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

Accordinq to the proposal, as a result of the project, parental involvement 
in program and school activities would be ten to fifteen percent higher 
than that of mainstream parents. 

Attendance sheets were provided for parents who attended math, science, 
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and high school equivalency classes, but it was not possible to translate 
this information into a percentage figure. In addition, since attendance 
records were not available for mainstream parents, this objective could not 
be assessed. The staff, however, attempted to foster parental involve- 
ment in special celebrations, such as Haitian Flag Day at Wingate, Prospect. 
Heights, and Springfield Gardens. 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

Staff members established excellent lines of communi cation with the 
students, especially aft Springfield Gardens and Wingate. The project '"as 
sorely needed at all three schools. Students benefitted from participation 
in the project in terms of having positive role models and competent Haitians 
wi h whom they could discuss their academic and personal problems. Of those 
38 twelfth-grade students who reported their post-high school plans, 33 
hoped to attend college. An additional five students planned to attend a 
vocational or career training school. 
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V. FINDINGS: STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND ATTENDANCE 



ACQUISITION OF ENGLISH SYNTAX 

The assessment instrument utilized for measuring achievement in this 
area was the Criterion Referenc ed English Syntax Te st (CREST). The CREST 
was developed by the New York City Public Schools to measure mastery of 
instructional objectives of the E.S.L. curricula at the high school level. 
There are four items for each objective, and mastery of an objective is 
achieved when three of the items are answered correctly. The test has 
three levels: beginning (I), intermediate (II), and advanced (III). The 
maximum score on Levels I and II is , while the maximum score on Level 
III is 15. ______ „ -. 

Mean differences between pre- test and post- test are calculated to re- 
present the gain score, and an index which represents the number of ob- 
jectives mastered per month is computed. As the test's levels are not 
equated vertically, students must be pre- and post- tested on the same level. 
This results in a "ceiling effect" for those students who achieve high 
scores on the pre- test: those with high pre- test scores make artificially 
low gains. In those cases where pre- and post- testings are on different 
levels, no gain scores or objectives per month index may be computed. In- 
formation on CREST objectives and psychometric properties appears in the 
Technical Manual, New "York Ci ty ' English as a Second Language Criterion 
Refer enced English Syntax Test . 



* 

Board of Education of the City of New York, Division of High Schools, 
1978. 
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The project objective in this area specified the acquisition of one 
CREST objective per month for 70 percent of project students. As primary 
interest was in the entire group's performance, this criterion was applied 
to project students as a group. Results are presented in Tables 4 and 5 by 
school and semester. There were many students for whom data were missing or 
incomplete. There were no usable CREST data reported by Springfield Gardens 
High School for either term though this site reported having 38 students 
enrolled in E.S.L. classes. Complete data were available for 16 of 40 
E.S.L. students at Prospect Heights High School in the spring term and for 
only one student in the fall term. George Wingate High School repeated 
i )mplete CREST data for approximately 40 percent of E.S.L. students both 
semesters. . . 

Examination- of Table A reveals that in the spri' erm, project students 
at Prospect Heights High School who were tested on Levels I and II acquired 
an average of 1.49 CREST objectives per month of attendance. There were 
data for only one student tested on Level III. The students at Prospect 
Heights, on average, realized the project objective in the spring semester. 

CREST results for project students at Wingate High School are presented 
in Table 5. Examination of test results for the fall semester reveal that 
students tested on Levels I and II acquired an average of 2.32 CREST objectiv 
per month. Level III students in the fall progressed at the rate of 1.10 
CREST objectives per month. In the spring term, students tested" on Levels I 
and II acquired an average of 1.24 CREST objectives per month. Level III 
students acquired 0.46 CREST objectives per month. 

Very slight ceiling effects were present among Level II students in the 
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spring semester but did not significantly reduce average CREST achievement. 
Somewhat more substantial ceiling effects operated to reduce Level III CREST 
achievement. When CREST results are examined across test levels, the 
project students at Wingate High School realized this project objective. An 
overall judgement concerning attainment of the criterion on the CREST cannot 
be rendered due to the small amount of complete data available. 

In order to provide additional data on English language achievement, it 
was decided to examine passing rates for students enrolled in E.S.L. courses. 
Data were available for 85 students in the spring term at Wingate High 
School only. These results are presented in Table 6 by E.S.L. level. The 
overall passing rate for these students was 74 percent. Considerable 

variability is noted, between grade and E.S.L. levels. - When aggregated • 

across grade levels, passing rates were higher for beginning and inter- 
mediate E.S.L. students than for transitional and mainstream students. 
Although there was no formal evaluation objective in this area, the over- 
all passing rate is sufficiently high to satisfy the generally applied 
criterion of ZO^percent passing. 
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TABLE 4 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Sy n tax Tes t 

(Project Students at Prospect Heights High School, 
Pre- and Post-Tested Same Test Level) 

i 



Test • 
Level 


- Number of 
Students 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered* 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 








Spring** 








I 


11 


10.64 


15.82 


5.18 


3.79 


1.39 


II 


4 


5.25 


12.25 


7.00 


3.95 


1.78 


III 


_L 


,2.00 


6.00 


4.00 


4.00 


1.00 


TOTAL 


16 


8.75 


14.31 


5.56 


3.84 • 


1.46 



*Post-test minus pre- test. 

**Data were, reported for only one student in the fall. 
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TABLE 5 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 

(Project Students at George Wingate High School, 
Pre- and Post-Tested Same Test Level) 



Test 
Level 


Number of 
Students 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered* 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 








Fall 








i 


40 


10.78 


17.75 


6.98 


2.38 


2.50 


1 1 


8 


17.88 


22.13 


4.25 


2.97 


1.43 


in 


_10 


8.90 


12.00 


3.20 


2.90 


1.10 


TOTAL 


58 


11.43 


17.38 


5.95 


2.86 


2.11 








Spring 








I 


26 


9.96 


14.31 


4.35 


3.82 


1.14 


II 


20 


17.50 


22.70 

i 


5.20 


3.77 


1.38 


III 


7 


11.57 


13.29 


1.71 


3.75 


0.46 


TOTAL 


63 


13.02 


17.34 


4.32 


3.79 


1.14 



*Post-test minus pre- test. 
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TABLE 6 

Number of Project Students at George Wingate High School Attending Courses 
and Percent Passing Teacher-Made Examinations in 
English as a Second Language (Spring) 

' " ■ --/I-" 

Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 ~ Grade 12 ~~ Total 

% % % % % 



E.S.L.. Level 


N 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


Beginning 


19 


89.5 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


100 


23 


82.6 


Intermedi ate 


21 


71.4 


10 


70 


7 


85.7 


1 


0 


39 


74.4 


Advanced 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


100 


0 


0 


1 


100 


Transitional 


0- 


0 


4 


75 


6 


.... 50 


1 


100 


11 


63.6 


Mainstream 


0 


0 


1 


100 


7 


57.1 


3 


66. 7 


11 


63.6 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN NATIVE LANGUAGE STUDIES 

The project's evaluation design stipulated a passing rate of 70 percent 
for students enrolled in native language studies classes. Results for these 
students are presented by semester in Table 7. The overall passing rates 
were 83 percent in the fall and 76 percent in the spring term. Although 
passing rates for both semesters were generally high, there was some var- 
iability between schools. Prospect Heights High School reported 100 percent 
parsing for all students both semesters. Springfield Gardens High School 
also reported a 100 percent pass rate for the spring term and a rate nearly 
as high for the fall semester. Wingate High School reported a passing rate 
of 76 percent in the fall term for students studying French/Creole and 63 
percent in the spring term. This latter passing rate represents a level 
below the criterion. On. a yearly basis, the Wingate High School passing 
rate in this area was precisely 70 percent. The individual sites and the 
project as a whole realized the evaluation objective in French/Creole 
language study. It must be noted, however, that reported passing rates of 
100 percent appear unrealistic. 



39 
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TABLE 7 

Number of Project Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing Teacher-Made 

Examinations in Native Language Studies 



- Grade 9 - - Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 Total 

% % % % % 
| N Passing | N Pa ssing | N Passing | N Passin g | N_ Passing 

Fall 122 84 27 77 24 79 8 100 181 83 

Spring 129 78 20 70 17 71 7 71 173 76 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN MATHEMATICS , SCIENCE, AND SOCIAL STUDIES * 

Project objectives 'set a criterion of 70 percent passing in content- 
area courses. These results are presented by school and semester. Ex- 
amination of Tables 8 and 9 reveals that for all project schools, students 
enrolled in mathematics courses achieved a passing rate of 73 percent in the 
fall and 70 percent in the spring. In the fall term, the mathematics 
passing rates ranged from 57 percent at Wingate High School to a high of 98 
percent at Prospect Heights High School. It is noted, however, that the very 
high passing rate at the latter school is due to the reportedly unanimous 
passing of mathematics courses by ninth graders. This was also reported to 
be the case for twelfth graders at Springfield Gardens High School. During 
the spring semester, the passing rates ranged from 63 percent at Wingate 
High School to 91 percent at Prospect Heights High School. Whi le the 
project as a whole realized the criterion for mathematics courses not all 
si tes did so. 

The overall passing rates in science courses were 86 percent in the 
fall and 83 percent in the spring. School passing rates ranged from 75 per- 
cent at Wingate-High School to -97- percent at Prospect Heights High 
School, both in the spring term. Within each school and for both semesters " 
passing rates were generally consistent. The single instance in which 



^Mathematics courses include: remedial (elementary school), fundamental/general 
(junior high), pre-algebra, algebra (9th year), geometry (10th year), 11th 
year math, 12th year math, business math, and "other." Science courses include: 
general science, biology, chemistry, geology/earth science, hygiene/health 
education, and "other." Social studies courses include: world geography/culture, 
world/general history, American history, economics, American studies/culture, 
-advanced placement history, and "other." 
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the criterion was not realized was for eleventh graders at Wingate High 
School, who achieved a passing rate of 61 percent in the spring term. 

For students enrolled in social studi courses, the overa 1 1 passi ng 
rates were 90 percent in the fall and 87 percent in the spring term. 
For each project school, the passing rates in th*s area were generally 
quite high. The lowest was 80 percent at Wingate High School in the 
spring and the highest 100 percent at Prospect Heights High School in 
the fall. There were several instances of perfect passing rates being 
reported in science and social studies courses. Where enrollments were 
sizable, such results seem unlikely. Overall, project students per- 
formed quite well in content-area courses and more than met the criterion. 



TABLE 9 

Number of Project Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in Content-Area Subjects 

Spring 
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Content Area 



Mathematics 
Science 

Social Studies 



Grade 9 



% 



N Passing 



Grade 10 Grade 11 

% % 
N Passing I N Passing 
. All Students _ . 



Gre.de 12 Total 

% % 
N Pa ssing 1 N__ Passing 



143 
135 
138 



65.0 
80.7 
83.3 



48 
44 
44 



66.7 
84.1 
90.9 



54 
51 
42 



70.4 
76.5 
88.1 



37 
33 
36 



94.6 
97.0 
97.2 



282 
263 
260 



t5 



70.2 
87.3 
87.3 



1 








Prospect Heights 












*f Mathematics 


28 


89. 3 


0 


0 


1 


100. 0 


3 


100.0 


32 


"90.6 


Science 


29 


96.6 


0 


o" 


1 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


33 


97.0 


Social Studies 


29 


93.1 


0 


0 


1 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


33 


93.9 










George Wi 


ngate 












Mathematics 


91 


59.3 


19 


78.9 


22 


59.1 


7 


85.7 


139 


63.3 


Science 


93 


75.3 


18 


88. 9 


23 


60.9 


7 


85.7 


141 ■ 


75.2 


Social Studies 


93 


78.5 


19 


84.2 


17 


76.5 


8 


100.0 


137 


80.3 








Sj 


?ringf ield 


Gardens 












Matheinati cs 


24 


58.3 


29 


58.6 


31 


VIA 


11 


96.3 


m 


73.0 


Science 


13 


84.6 


26 


80.8 


a 


88.9 


23 


1.00.0 


89 


88.8 


Social Studies 


16 


93.8 


25 


96.0 


24 


95.8 


25 


96.0 


. 9(.j 


95.0 
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TABLE 9 

Number of Project Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in Content-Area Subjects 

Spring 

_____________________________________ ' 

Grade 9 "Trade 10 Grade 11 Gride 12 : Total 

% % % % % 

Content Area 1 N Passing 1 N Passing 1 N Passing | N Passing "| N Passing 
. All Students 



Mathematics 


143 


65.0 


48 


66.7 


54 


.70.4 


37 


94.6 


282 


70.2 


Science 


135 


80.7 


44 


84.1 


51 


76.5 


33 


97.0 


263 


87.3 


Social Studies 


138 


83.3 


44 


90.9 


42 


88.1 


36 


97.2 


260 


87.3 










Prospect Heights 












Mathematics 


28 


89.3 


0 


0 


1 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


32 


90.6 


Science 


29 


96.6 


0 


0 


1 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


33 


97.0 


Social Studies 


29 


93.1 " 


0 


0 




100.0 


3" 


100.0 


33 


93.9 










George Wi 


ngate 












Mathematics 


91 


59.3 


19 


78.9 


22 


59.1 


/ 


85.7 


139 


63.3 


Science" 


93 


75.3 


18 


"88.9 


23 


60.9 


- 7 


85.7 


141 


75.2 


Social Studies 


93 


78.5 


19 


84.2 


17 


76.5 


8 


100.0 


137 


80.3 








Sj 


)r1ngf ield 


Gardens 












Mathemati cs 


24 


58.3 


29 


58.6 


31 


11 A 


27 


96.3 


ill 


73.0 


Science 


13 


84.6 


26 


80.8 


27 


88.9 


23 


100.0 


89 


88.8 


Social Studies 


16 


93.8 


2 b 


96.0 


24 


95.8 


25 


96.0 


, 90 


95.0 



ATTENDANCE 

Stated project objectives called for L'Ouverture students to demonstrate 
a higher attendance rate than that of the general school populations. 
Attendance rates for each project site, by grade, are presented in Table 10. 

In addition, a z-test was used to examine the difference in attendance 
rates of project students and the general school population. A result (z- 
value) sufficiently large to attain statistical significance indicates that 
the project attendance rate is not based on a representative sample of the 
school population, i.e., that the two attendance rates are significantly 
different. The _z-test results are presented in Table 11. From this table 
it can be seen that the project objective in. this area was abundantly 
realized. ~ _ — 



TABLE 10 



Attendance Percentages of Project Students 





Number of 


Mean 


Standard 


Grade 


Students 


Percentage 


Deviation 






Prospect Heights 




9 


21 


95.95 


5.77 


11 


1 






12 


3 


99.00 


1.00 


TOTAL 


25 


96.32 


5.38 






George Wingate 




9 


94 


93.41 


8.19 


10 


18 


95,00 


4.26 


11 


27 


90.70 


12.12 


12 


12 


93.50 


7.03 


TOTAL 


151 


93.13 


8.62 






oprinyTieiu uaracnb 




9 


23 


95.96 


4.11 


10 


30 


94.50 


5.44 


11 


34 


94.12 


6.10 


12- - 


- 24 


95.00 


6.95 


TOTAL 


111 


94.79 


5.74 
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TABLE 11 

Significance of the Difference Between the Attendance Percentage 
of Project Students and the Attendance Percentage of the School 



The z- test formula is: 
z = p - P 



si 



£9. 

n 





Number 






Schoo 1 










of 


School 


Program 


Attendance 








Schoo 1 


Students 


Register 


Attendance 


Rate 


Q a 




Si gnificance 


Prospect Heights 


25 


2,497 


96.32 


70.79 


29.21 


9.10 


<.0001 


George Wingate 


151 


2,758 


93.13 


76.76 


23.24 


4.76 


<.0001 


Springfield Gardens 


111 


2,431 


94.79 


80.38 


19.62 


3.82 


<.0001 



where p= 'prog rain "attendance; P=school attendance rate; Q- (1 -P ) = the residua l of P; and n=the 
number of program students. 



OTHER FINDINGS , 

The evaluation design contained several objectives which could not be 
examined. One objective called for evaluation of students-progress in 
French language studies through use of the New York State Competency Test or 
French Regents' Examination . No such data were supplied by the project. 
Additionally, student progress in English reading and mathematics was to be 
evaluated by use of the New\ork City Reading and Mathematics Tests . 
However, the number of students\for whom results were available was insuf- 




Thirdly, the project proposed tb evaluate change in student attitudes 
toward cultural heritage and toward continuing education through the use of 
two self-report scales. It was felt, however, that these scales were highly 
problematic from a psychometric point of view and would not provide a valid 
evaluation of the stated objectives. 

Finally, the project proposed to compare the project drop-out rate to 
that of the general school populations. The requisite data were not supplied. 




\ 



ficient for analysis. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



CONCLUSIONS 

Site Selection and Articulation of Program Activiti es with Existing 
Services and St a ff at Participating Schools 

Project L'Ouverture was proposed as as drop-out prevention program 
to serve Haitian LEP students at Prospect Heights and George Wingate 
High Schools in Brooklyn, and at Springfield Gardens High School in 
Queens --.all in areas where Haitian refugees have settled. It was also 
presupposed that project activities would supplement basic tax- levy 
bilingual instructional programs at the three sites. It appears, how- 
ever, especially .J n the case of Prospect Heights and Springfield Gardens 
that the participating schools, although expected to provide tax- levy 
services as a basis for those provided by Project L'Ouverture, did not 
provide an optimal level of support. In fact, only George Wingate 
offered a basic bilingual education program providing content-area 
instruction in the native language. The mos urgent need at all the 
schools, one not addressed in the project proposal, was for the develop- 
ment and reinforcement of basic academic skills. As a result of this 
need, project staff provided tutorial services for all Haitian LEP 
students on a voluntary basis. 

It is clear that the project was heavily influenced by the school 
context in which it functioned, as it "meshed" with whatever services 



fill a vacuum, for which the program was not funded, overburdening the 




In some cases, the L'Ouverture staff moved in to 
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program staff. Although this shift was certainly educationally reason- 
able and realistic, the program design and objectives were not revised 
to reflect this change in program operation. 

Supervision of On-Site Personnel 

Inherent in the organization of multiple-site projects is the 
contradiction in lines of supervision of site-based project personnel, 
in most cases* these individuals are supervised by both the school and 
program administrations. As in the case of Project L'Ouverture staff, 
program staff members are sometimes given assignments which are beyond 
or different from the scope of the project. If no reasonable alternative 
is available, the project director may grant permission for' the change 
in a s si g nment, or h e m ay t ry to hav e the ass ignment c ha nged . ~' 

In general, it appears that if there is limited tax- levy staff in 
the schools, project staff are called in to assume some of these func- 
tions, and the project often has little alternative but to sacrifice the 
original scope of the program. 

Program Structure and Articu Vat ion with Non-Project Staff Members at 
Participating Schoo Is 

It was evident that the on-site staff of Project L'Ouverture developed 
good working relationships with the students, mainstream staff, and with 
the Haitian community. When problems arose, such. as. the students' being- 
held back at Prospect! Heights, the staff made a superb effort to involve 
parents and to write to the school to gel action. 

However, in some instances there appeared to be a lack of under- 
standing between project staff and the school administrations concerning 
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the program's goals and functions. This variability may again be due to 
school administrations' individua 1 priorities and philosophies, which 
may differ from those of the project as proposed. This appears to-be an 
area to be resolved at the outset of a funding cycle. 

Language Policy and Language Use 

There was no systematic attempt to determine language use for in- 
struction; school's staff decided which language to use in teaching 
project students and acted accordingly. At Springfield Gardens and 
Prospect Heights, the language used was French. At Wingate, Creole was 
adopted for instruction. It appeared, however, since most instructional 
staff at the sites were supervised by school rather than program personnel, 
that coordination of a language use policy would depend on the cooperation 
of school supervisory staffs. 

Native language classess were generally conducted in French at all 
sites. The question of language policy for Haitians continues to be a 
major issue, and a focus of disagreement in the Haitian community. Many 
educators favor French as the language of literacy, and continue to 
advocate its use. Others, arguing that Creole is the native language of 
most Haitians, and that as many Haitian students' mastery, of French i 5 
limited, say that Creole should be the medium of instruction. In 
reality, students enter classrooms with various degrees of proficiency 
in French, and with varying levels of cognitive development. One policy 
of language use for instruction, if applied uniformly across classrooms 
and schools, might well result in inappropriate language use in c lass- 



rooms given the heterogeneity of student need. 

Documentation of Program Activities 

In general, the evaluation team was unable to obtain sufficient 
documentation of program activities to assess whether the program's 
objectives had been met. Attendance records were kept for participants 
in high school equivalency classes taught by project staff at two com- 
munity centers (not all participants in these classes were expected to 
be Project L'Ouverture parents). There was no central system for 
documentation of services to students at any of the sites, as the 
school-based staff was heavily burdened with programming, testing, or 
teaching responsibilities. 

Although data were submitted at the end of the school year for 
evaluation purposes, documentation of E.S.L. /English instruction was 
frequently missing. 

Summary 

It is evident from observation and interviews with students, staff 
members, and school administrators that the project served a purpose at 
all three sites — developing and reinforcing basic academic skills so 
that students could quickly enter mainstream classes. At Prospect 
Heights, where project students were reported to be systematically held 
back by mainstream teachers arid records of their tests could not be 
found, the project's educational assistant was instrumental in Forma lizi 
entry/exit and placement criteria to advance students to higher grades. 
In the last project year, Winyate made a significant effort to iikiinsi.re.n 
students as quickly as possible, due in great part to the work done by 



the grade advisor/curriculum specialist at that site. At Springfield 
Gardens, the project functionej effectively. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on interviews with project staff, students, and school admin- 
istrators, in addition to visits to all three sites, the evaluation team 
offers the following recommendations for future projects serving similar 
popu lations: 

Site Selection . For future projects, sites should be selected 
on the basis of a needs assessment, based, in turn, on the most comprehen 
sive survey information on LFP students (the BESIS). This would ensure 
that program resources are placed where the greatest need exists. A 
further needs assessment' might be conducted at each of the proposed 
sites, to determine the most strategic ways in which program resources 
could be utilized on site. 

In addition, the Division of High Schools, which is responsible for 
the implementation of the projects at a central level, might consider 
entering into a more formal agreement with schools which elect to 
participate in centrally-administered multiple-site programs. This 
agreement might make explicit the school resources which will be provided 
as a basis for project functioning. This identification of needs and 
allocation of resources would serve to avoid situations in which project 
staff members find themselves supplanting tax- levy functions and working 
outside the scope of the project as proposed. Title VII can and does 
provide capacity-building and support for schools through central 
projects, but in turn, the accompanying commitment should be made by the 
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participating schools. 

2. Role of the Central Administra tion. Implementation of a central 
program across a variety of school sites appears to be facilitated when 
the central staff can play an active leadership role, disseminating 
information about the project, providing training and support to class- 
room teachers, f ormu lati ng po licy which may be then implemented through 
the collaboration of school administrator.;. This implies that central 
project directors need to be able to spend sufficient time communicating 
with school administrators, project staff members, and school teaching 
staffs in the participating schools. Areas of potential coordination 
and agreement are the allocation of resources, discussed above, and the 
formulation and supervision of a language u se po li cy for i ns true ti on. 

It should be noted, however, that the optimal staffing of a central 
project includes a project director or coordinator who is able to work 
full-time with the project. If such projects depend upon the services 
of an individual who has multiple administrative responsibilities, this 
articulation with the field is likely to be attenuated because of 
conflicting administrative demands. Without such contact with the 
field, on-site personnel stand agreater chance of being absorbed into 
the priorities of school administrators, and these often differ from 
those of the project proposal. 

3. Language Policy. Although the linguistic and cognitive needs uf 
Haitian students vary considerably, central projects serving these 
students in the future should meet with participating school admin istra I. 
and staff members to try to formulate a policy of language use lor 
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instruction based on assessed studeec needs. This might; vary from site 
to site, but a formalized policy for each site might, result in more 
effective teacher supervision and more appropriate instructional services. 

4* Focus of Futur e Program Services. Emerging from the evaluation 
of Project L'Ouverture over its three-year history, is a clear and 
continuing need for basic skills development for Haitian students in Hew 
York City high schools, and for basic instructional programs in a 
language in which they can effectively participate. It is recommended 
that future proposals to serve similar students be designed to meet this 
need. 

5. Record- Keep i ng . A system should be established to gather and 
record information about the .icademic programs and achievement of all 
participating students. Each program student should have a file which 
includes test scores „ date and criteria for entry into the program, exit 
criteria, follow-up services, and attendance. In addition, program logs 
in the form of lists of students receiving services, the types of services 
"received, the frequency of activities, and participants in "activities 
should be maintained". 

6 * Magnet Programs. Central Board of Education decision-makers, in 
an effort to serve dispersed groups of LEP students, might consider 
developing magnet programs at chosen high school sites, with full com- 
pliance of the principa l(s) , where services might; be concentrated for 
smaller language groups with varying subpopu lations. 
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7 * Data Processing. To insure that student growth is being adequately 
measured, future projects should make sure that all students are assessed 
as proposed, and that data are reportedly completely and accurately. 

8. Use of Attitude Scales . Since the reliability of the project- 
developed scales used to measure student attitudes toward school and 
native cultural heritage has been questioned, future proposals should 
consider other types of measures as indicators of student attitudes. 
These might include attendance rates or post-high school plans, or a 
staff-developed pre- and post- test of native heritage administered at 
the beginning and end of the school year, rather than an attitude scale. 

9. Parental Involvement . Continuing efforts should be made to 
involve parents in program activities, such as the E.S.L. classes. 
Since several radio programs serve the Haitian community, perhaps future 
dissemination efforts could use this medium to inform the community 
about thp program and its services. 

10. Curricu lum development should focus on the continued translation 
and adaptation of instructional materials which directly meet student 
needs as assessed. The-projeet shou Id try to share avai lab le resources 
to avoid duplication of efforts. 

Resource Rooms. There is a need for a resource room or some 
allocated space at each participating site. This way, the students know 
that they have a place where they can always feel comfortable and 
receive encouragement. Springfield Gardens, (.he only site to have a 
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resource room, serves as an example of the benefits derived from sotting 
aside such space. 
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